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| Memorabilia. 





[ASz Wednesday, in the presence of the | 
King, of over a hundred bishops, and of | 
representatives of many diverse branches of | 


the national life—including the workmen 
whose handicraft has made the restoration 


possible—thanksgiving was offered under the | 


dome of St. Paul’s for the ‘‘ glory of the 
House,’’ and for the benefactors, known and 
unknown, whose generosity has ensured it. 


For two persons especially (the Observer | 


reminds us) it was a day of supreme joy: for 
Canon Alexander, Treasurer of the cathedral, 
on whom the burden of the long years’ work 
has fallen, and who has borne it with a dig- 
nity, a courage and a perseverance that are 
beyond criticism or praise. The other is a 
venerable, white-haired official whom every 
visitor to St. Paul’s will remember. Five 
years ago, after the last service before the 


dismantling of the cathedral, Mr. Skinner, | 


the head-verger, wondered sadly whether he 
would live to see St. Paul’s restored to its 
former glory. 


gk Frank Dyson, the Astronomer Royal, 

states that during the year which ended 
on April 30, Big Ben, the Westminster clock, 
was compared on 288 days at the Royal 
Observatory, and on only 21 days did its error 
reach more than lsec., the maximum being 
1s.4. A tray is fixed about half-way down 
the pendulum, and when the clock is losing 
slightly a halfpenny or a penny is placed on 
the tray. This makes the pendulum vibrate 
slightly more quickly, and gradually brings 
the clock to time. If the clock is gaining a 
halfpenny or a penny is removed. As it 
takes a fifth of a second for the sound of Big 
Ben to reach the bottom of the tower, and 
about a couple of seconds to reach Trafalgar 
Square, the limits of reasonable accuracy 
have been reached. It is only for astronom- 
leal purposes that more is required. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| E Earl of Mar, who died at the age of 
96, last week, is recognised by the ‘ Peer- 
| ages’ as the thirty-third of his line. But, 
according to a correspondent of The Ob- 
server, there were, strictly speaking, no Earls 
in Scotland until the twelfth century. Even 
then, however, the late Earl would stand as 
the twenty-seventh holder of the title. It 
is one of the Peerages which can descend in 
the female line. The controversy of sixty 
years ago led to the finding that, when Queen 
Mary restored the dignity in 1565 to the 
Erskine family, what she did was to create a 
new Peerage transmissible only through 
males. That is part of the reason why there 
are to-day an Earldom of Mar and an Earl- 
dom of Mar and Kellie. 


[N a book to be published shortly by Messrs. 
| Philip Allan, fresh light is promised on 
the history of ‘ Cluny in the Eleventh Cen- 
tury,’ by Miss L. M. Smith. Another book 
of special interest to our readers is another 
diary of a bygone country parson. The orig- 
inal was bequeathed to the British Museum 
in the shape of ninety-eight manuscript 
volumes by John Skinner (1772-1839), of 
Trinity College, Oxford, for nearly forty 
years rector of Camerton. From this source 
has been prepared a book, entitled ‘ Journal 
of a Somerset Incumbent,’ which Mr. Mur- 
ray has in preparation. 





the current issue of that admirable 

quarterly, Antiquity, which contains, as 
usual, much reading of exceptional interest, 
Mr, Julius Grant contributes a few para- 
graphs on the history of Beer which are well 
worth noting : 

The Gesellschaft fiir die Geschichte und 
Bibliographie des Brauwesens, E.V. (Insti- 
tut fur Garungsgewerbe, Berlin) contains a 
monograph by Dr. Huber, entitled ‘ Bier und 
Bierbereitung bei den Volkern der Urzeit’: 
1. Babylonien und Agypaten, 1926. In this 
Dr. Huber discusses beer and brewing by the 
peoples of Babylon and Egypt. His evi- 
dence, which is based on the rather scanty 
records obtained from seal-cylinders and 
monuments in tombs of the period, indicates 
that agriculture was practised as far back as 
6000 B.c. Now agriculture has always been 
associated with the baking of bread and the 
brewing of beer, and there is abundant evi- 
dence in fact that both these occupations were 
practised in these early times. But malted 
barley is the starting-point for the brewing 
of beer, just as wheat is for bread, and here 
again we have evidence of the two crops cul- 
tivated at the same time and as of equal 
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importance. Of course, it must not be 
assumed that barley only was used for beer, 
since ‘‘ mixed ’’ beers, which were made from 
a “grist ’’ containing barley with 50 to 70 
per cent. of wheat, were also brewed. 


THE importance of beer in Babylon and 
Egypt has probably not hitherto been 
fully recognized, and some of Dr. Huber’s 
conclusions are of great interest. Thus we 
learn from Babylonian pay-lists and inscrip- 
tions that beer was drunk in large quantities, 
but that rations were fixed according to the 
class of employment. Officials were provided 
for at the liberal daily rate of about eight or 
nine pints, brain workers and harem women 
were allowed five pints, though in the latter 
case the beer was a sweeter type, while the 
labourer had less than two pints of very weak 
beer. By the time of Hammurabi the im- 
portance of beer had increased to such an 
extent as to render necessary strict laws con- 
trolling its preparation, price and _ sale. 
Daily offerings made to the deity Ishtar— 
according to the ancient belief that gods 
required the same form of sustenance as man 
—contained barley and two pints of good 
strong beer. In medicine also, beer was fre- 
quently used both as a cure and as a means 
of diluting the less pleasant constituents, and 
such forms of medicine no doubt attained a 
measure of popularity, though the records are 
silent as to whether they were effective. 

In Egyptian times the importance of beer 
as a national drink was supreme. It was 
drunk by people of all ages and classes, and 
even workmen were content to receive it as a 
part-wage. The use of wine was almost 
entirely supplanted, for the art of brewing 
had passed largely into the hands of the 
housewife. Needless to say the beers must 
have varied considerably in quality, and Dr. 
Huber’s work leads us to believe that the beer 
of the time was a turbid, easily-infected 
liquid prepared under the most primitive con- 
ditions. Dr. Huber’s most remarkable 
achievement is his description of the reliefs 
from ten Egyptian tombs, which, when pieced 
together, give 23 scenes representing the com- 
plete brewing process of the time. 


M® Hamilton Fyfe’s ‘Intimate Bio- 

graphy’ of Lord Northcliffe, published 
this week (Allen and Unwin, 16s. net), con- 
tains an amusing account of the birth of 
Answers, that popular weekly which laid the 
foundation of the Harmsworth fortunes. 
Northcliffe’s father was a subscriber to ‘ Notes 
and Queries,’ and this journal—we have 


reason to know—suggested to his son both the 
title and the scope of our popular descendant, 
So great have been our privileges—or respon- 
sibilities. 





Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Universal Spectator and Weekly 
Journal. Saturday, June 27, 1730. 








They write from the Univerfity of Ox. 
ford, that two Fellows of a certain College, 
have been expell’d, being charg’d with 
Defign. 


Thomas Odell, Efq; Mafter of the New 
Theatre in Goodman’s-Fields, hath been at 
Windfor, to obtain Leave to bring his Com- 
pany of Comedians down thither to perform 
Plays during the Court’s Stay at Windfor; 
and we hear he hath fucceeded therein, 

On Monday laft the Indian King, and the 
Prince, and five of the Chief of his Court, 
(all Blacks) were introduced to his Majefty 
at Windfor; the King had a fcarlet Jacket 
on, but all the Reft were Naked, except an 
Apron about their Middles, and a Horfe’s 
Tail hung down behind; their Faces, Shoul- 
ders, &c. were painted and fpotted with Red, 
Blue, Green, &c. they had Bows in their 
Hands, and painted Feathers on their Heads: 
A Dinner, viz. a Leg of Mutton, a Shoulder 
and a Loin of Mutton, was provided at the 
Mermaid at Windfor for them; the King 
lies on a Table in a Blanket, but the Prince, 
and the Chief of his Court, lie on_ the 
Ground. 


At Bofton in New England above 100 Per- 
fons were under Inoculation in March laft; 
and in Letters from thence of the 6th of 
May, ’tis written, the Small-Pox continues 
to fpread chiefly in the Natural Way, People 
being very much againft Inoculation, feveral 
having dy’d under it, and fome miferably 
their Bodies being deplorably full of Humours 
almost incurable; from whence we infer, that 
Practice will be very little, if at all, ufed 
among them for the future. The Spring has 
hitherto been backward there, and ’tis believ'd 
the hot Weather coming on, the Diftemper 
will go thro’ the Town, and that they’]] not 
be free from it before the next Winter checks 
it, when they hope their Trade will revive, 
which is now at a very low Ebb. 
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Literary and Historical Notes. 
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BERKELEY HUNTING PAPERS. 


1555. 

August 20.—Item paid for a motley coate 
and the maykng for one of my lords 
huntsmen that came from London 8/6 
and for a mottley cappe 1/- 9/6) 


WHEN in 1553 Queen Mary relinquished | 

her wardship of Henry Berkeley he was | 
yet within two years of full age, and ap- 
parently debarred thereby from taking pos- 
session of the Castle and lands of Berkeley. 
So when at iast the day arrived he had 
already planned to celebrate it in a feast 
that was to last six days and nights. The | 
details of it are written in a separate account | 
book of thirteen closely written pages. | 
Amongst them are such items as: six steers, 
three great oxen, twenty-one sheep, a tun of | 
Gaskin wine, a pipe of white wine, besides | 
bewildering quantities of everything else the 
country could afford. We must suppose the | 
huntsman to have been ‘‘ a fellow of infinite | 
jest and most excellent fancy,’’ bidden to the | 
feast ‘‘ with leave to speak his mind.”’ 


Camera Stellat 


George Lord Berkeley 
Plaintiff 


not proved. {ae Patche 


The Lord Berkeley seysed of an estate of 
fee in 3 parks in Glostershire the Worthy, 
New Parke, Whiteclyff in Berkely parish 
in county Gloster, auntient parkes neere 
the castle of Berkely. 


1628. DEERSTEALERS. 
The Star Chamber proceedings set out in 


| the following indictment shed a curious light 
| on the ways and means of deerstealers. What 


the result of the trial was, or what their 


| punishment, I have not found. They were 


most probably mulcted in sharp fines, for, 
contrary to general belief, deerstealing was 
not the savagely punished offence it is thought 
to have been, at any rate outside the King’s 


| chases. 


The Robin Hood tradition lived in Row- 
land Poole, the head of the gang. Besides 
turning many a dishonest penny by thieving 
deer, he pursued the craft of blacksmith in 
the village of Hill, four miles from Berkeley. 
This jovial rascal had a way of treating 
keepers with contempt: He mocks at Bowles 
for having lost Hannibal and Dappled 
Dick (which two deer Poole had himself 
havocked and stolen) and when told that 
he must answer for his misdeeds in the 
Star Chamber, he makes a jest of it; 
‘* Rowland laughed at his journey,’’ so writes 
Mr. John Bowles to the solicitor in London. 
The solicitor was John Smyth whose notes 
are written in the margins, 


Thomas Roach ) 
Rowland Poole 
Samuell Duswell | 
Richard Purnell | 
William Curnocke 
John Underwood . Defendants 
Christopher Munday | 
Nathaniell Garland 
Edward Hill 

J {nor confessed 
against theis 
two Defendants 


Nothinge proved 





Bill exhibited in Hillary 
Terme Anno iiii to, regis 
Caroli. 


All theise weare stored 
wyth red & fallowe deare. 
The defts. are base & 
meane people, common 
deare stealers haunted 
theise parkes not to get 
a peice of venison, but to 
Serve the markets of 
Bristol & Gloster with 


Shewinge that the plaintiff is and he and his ancestors tyme 
out of mynd have bene lawfully seized in fee of and in two 
antient parks impaled called Newparke and the worthy parke in 
the parish of Berkeley in the County of Gloucester which nowe 
are and tyme out of mynd have bene stored with red and fallowe 
deere, and have had the liberties and franchises of parks, And 
the plaintiff is and his ancestors have bene at great charge and 
taken great care to preserve the said game of deere within the 
said parks as well for the royall pleasure and disport of 
his Majestie and his predecessors when they have made or his 
Majestie shall make his royall progresse into those parts, as 
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venison. Theyr huntyng 
was wyth buck stalls. 
The tymes are layd in & 
since September 2 Car. 
& in September & in 
November 3 Car. they 
hunted killed deare in 
season & out season all 
solde & shared amongst 
them. 


1628. 

In lyke manner they 
have hunted & destroyed 
the deare in Whiteclyffe 
& have destroyed such 
quantityes of deare that 
my:Lord hath fayne to 
dispark one to store the 
rest. 


also for the recreation of the plaintiff and his ancestors and 
others the nobles and Peeres of this realme who happen to visit 
your subject at Berkeley. But soe it is that the defendants beinge 
noted and comon deerstealers and that not for any pleasure to 
the sport but out of a base and covetous desire to make gayne 
therby to themselves and being men of lewd and evill conversation 
havinge out of some causles malice and displeasure to the plaintiff 
unlawfully plotted concluded and agreed togeather to kill and 
destroy all the plaintiffs game of deere in the said parks and to 
sell and make mony of the same did to that end and purpose in 
the month of September Anno secundo regis Caroli unlawfully 
confederate and combine themselves together, And beinge soe 
confederated and combined togeather did at sundry tymes since 
the month of September Anno secundo presaid wickedly mali- 
tiously and unlawfully plot practize and agree to kill and destroy 
the plaintiffs deere in the said parks by all the secret and 
unlawfull meanes they could devise And that such deere as they 
could kill should bee sold in Bristoll and other places and the 
mony therof made shared amongst them. And in execution 
of their said unlawfull plot practize and agreement did at 
severall tymes since the said month of September Anno secundo 
presaid riotously routously and unlawfully assemble togeather at 
or neere the said parks all of them being unlawfully armed and 
arrayed with swords daggers bills and other warlike weapons 
as well offensive as defensive And beinge soe assembled and armed 
and furnished with grayhounds guns crosbowes buckstalls cords 
toyles gapnets and other engins fit for the destruction of deere 
did at sundry tymes since the said month of September Anno 
secundo presaid riotously and unlawfully break downe the plain- 
tiffs pales and enter into the said parks And did then and there 
in rictous manner with grayhounds guns crosbowes buckstalls 
and other instruments hunt chace kill and cary away above forty 
of the plaintiffs deere as well in season as out of season. And 
did in a most base and covetous manner sell the same for money 
and gaine in Bristoll Gloucester and other places and shared 
the money therof raised amongst themselves, And more par- 
ticularly the said defendants beinge soe armed and provided as 
aforesaid did on the third of September last in very ryotous 
manner enter into the said parke called Newparke And then and 
there with grayhounds guns crosbowes buckstalls and other engins 
did riotously shoot hunt kill and cary away one brace of bucks 
and other male and rascall deere and sold the same in Bristoll 
and other places and shared the mony thereof amongst them, 
And on the viith and xviiith dayes of the same month of 
September the said defendants being soe armed and provided as 
aforesaid did agayne riotously enter into the said parke called 
Newparke And did then and there hunt chase kill and cary 
away one brace of bucks and other male and rascall deere and 
sold the same for mony and shared the same amongst them And 
not therwith satisfied but intendinge to make further spoyle 
and destruction of the plaintiffs deere did on the second day of 
November last past riotously assemble themselves at or neer the 
said parke called the Worthy all of them armed and arrayed 
as aforesaid and furnished with grayhounds buckstalls and other 
engins fit for the destruction of deere And did then and there 
with great force and outrage break downe the pales and enter 
into the said parke called the Worthy And there did riotously 
with guns crosbowes and other engins kill and cary away two 
does and to male deere and dyvers other deere red and fallowe 
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Responsio Tho: Roache 
Pashe Caroli regis. 


Responsio Rici. Purnell 
et William Curnocke 
term. Michis. 5 Caroli. 


Respons: Samuelis Dus- 
well. Pash. 7 Carol. 
Respons: Johis Under- 


wood. Hillar: 5 Caroli: 


and sold the same as aforesaid and shared the money amongst 
them. And the plaintiff beinge also seized of one other parke 
called Whitcliffe in County Gloucester stored with deere as afore- 
said and preserved by the plaintiff for the purposes aforesaid, 
But the defendants makinge a gayne and lyvinge to themselves by 
stealinge and sellinge the plaintiffs deere, did at severall tymes 
in the monthes of June July August September October and 
November last and at sundry other tymes within two yeares last 
past by the confederacy and combination aforesaid riotously and 
unlawfully assemble themselves at and in the said parke called 
Whitcliffe all of them unlawfully armed and arrayed as aforesaid 
And did at severall tymes in the said monthes and at dyvers 
other tymes since the said month of September Anno secundo 
presaid as well by night as day riotously break and enter into 
the said park called Whitcliffe And then and there with guns 
crosbowes grayhounds buckstalls and other engins unlawfully 
shoot hunt kill and cary away above twenty bucks and other 
deere of the plaintiffs out of the said parke and sold the same 
for money and shared the money made therof and of the skins of 
the said deere amongst them By which severall ryotous huntings 
and misdemeanors aforesaid the plaintiffs game of deere in his 
said parks are greatly wasted and destroyed In tender consider- 
ation wherof and forasmuch as all the said confederacies com- 
binations plots practises riots unlawfull assemblye unlawfull 
chasinge and killinge the plaintiffs deere and all other the 
offences and misdemeanors aforesaid are contrary to the good and 
wholsome lawes and statutes of this realme and in contempt 
of his Majesties royall crowne and dignity and were all of them 
comitted and done since his Majesties last generall pardon and 
deserve sharp and exemplary punishment for the deterringe of 
other like lewd and ill disposed persons from comittinge the like 
offences who will be greatly encouraged to contynue their ryotous 
attempts if theis offences and offenders shall escape with 
impunity. The plaintiff prayeth proces. 


Hee confesseth that hee with others about the feast of St. Bar- 
tholomewe 1628 did hunt in the plaintiffs parke called the Worthy 
and did then and there kill one male deere, And about 2 Novem- 
ber eode anno did agayne hunt in the same park and kill one other 
male deere for which he is sory and submitteth himselfe to the 
favor and mercy of this Court. To the rest of the offences not 
guilty. 


They confesse that about the feast of St. Bartholomewe 1628 
they did hunt in the plaintiffs parke called the Worthy and did 
then and there kill one red deere, And about 2 November eode 
anno did agayne hunt in the same parke and there kill one other 
male deere. To the rest of the offences—not guilty. 


Confesseth that about Bartholomewe day 1628 hee did hunt in 
the plaintiffs parke called the Worthy and there kill one deere 
for which hee is sory. To the rest not guilty. 


Hee confesseth that betweene the xxth of August and the feast 
of all Saints 1628 hee did at three severall tymes hunt in the 
plaintiffs parke called the Worthy And at one of those tymes hee 
and others that were then with him did kill one red deere, but 
did not kill any deere at either of the other tymes. To the rest 
of the offences not guilty. 
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Respons. Rolandi Poole P , 
Hillar: 4 Caroli et Tho: } Not guilty. 
Patche Michis. 5 Caroli 

Respons: lEdri: Hill 
Nathanielis Garland et 
Christopheri. Munday 
Hillar; 5 Caroli 


Not guilty. 





The plaintiffs proofes 


That the defendants Richard Purnell Exam. Thome Roach, fol, 11. Int. 1. 3. 
Thomas Roache Samuell Duswell Rowland Exam. Rici. Purnell. Interr. 1. 13. 14, 
Poole William Curnocke Christopher Mun- Exam. Willm, Curnocke, Interr. 1. 3, 
day John Underwood and Nathaniell Gar- Exam. Samuel Duswell, Interr. 1. 
land about the feast of St. Bartholomewe 1628 Exam. Johis Underwood, fol. 25 Int. 1. 
did hunt in the plaintiffs parke called the Exam. Christopher Munday, fol. 15, Int. 1, 
Worthy and there killed one red deere with By the appointment of Willm. Hopton to 
three nets. discover the rest. 


That the Defendants Thomas Roach Exam, Tho. Roach. fol. 11. Int. 1. 3. 13. 14. 
William Curnocke and Richard Purnell Exam. Rici. Purnell Interr 1. 
about the month of November 1628 did kill Exam, Willm. Curnocke, Int. 1. 3. 
one other deere in the said parke called the Ambrose Hall libr. A. fol. 1. Inter 3. 
Worthy and shared the same amongst them. 


Robert Allen et alia vs. 

Richard Westley et alia 
Barthoimew Stiles [?] ex post pub. 
Exam. Richard Purnell. Inter 13. 


That the defendant Rowland Poole per- 
suaded the defendants Roach Purnell Cur- 
nocke and Underwood to deny their huntinge 
as he had done alleadginge that it were 
better to fall into the hands of God for  jyxam. John Underwood. fo. 25, Int 13. 
mercy then into the hands of men And that he a at @ k. Int B 
would by Scripture prove it to be a slight © "xam. Wiliam Curnock. Int. 16. 
matter to kill deere And that they should Exam. Thomas Roach. fol, 11, Int, 13. 
be hardly dealt with by the plaintiff if they 
confessed. And if all of them denyed it they 
should recover cost, And threatned to bee the 
death of him that should reveale it though 
he were hanged for it. 
That about 3 years past the defendants 
Rowland Poole Samuell Duswell and Richard 
Purnell did kill and steale a male deere in Exam. Richard Purnell. Inter. 1. 
the plaintiffs parke called Newparke, part 
wherof was spent at Pooles weddinge. 
That the petition shewed Thomas Roach 
at his examynation was drawne by his owne 
direction and by him delyvered to the Exam, Thomas Roach. fol. 11, Int. 16. 
plaintiff And that all the matters therein 
contayned are true. 
The defendants Rowland Poole and 
Nathaniell Garland confessed to some of the 
other Defendants That they had the deere 
Mr. Bowles (keeper of Newparke) missed in Exam. Richard Purnell. Inter. 14. 
September 1628 And that the defendant fxam. John Underwood fo, 25, Interr. 14, 
Poole killed them with his bowe and sold 15. 
them at Bristoll And that he jested at the 
keeper and said he had little wit to loose 
Hanniball and Dapple Dick (2 noted deere). 
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The Defendant Poole confessed to Richard 
Purnell that hee and the said defendants 
Duswell and Edward Hill killed a brace of 
bucks in Whitcliffe Parke about September 
1628. 

And Poole himselfe in his examynation 
sayth that about the same tyme he sold 3 
bucks at Bristoll but sayth he found one of 
them in a ditch and bought the other two of 
a stranger at his shop in Hill. 


That the Defendant Rowland Poole is and 
hath a longe tyme bene reputed and noted 
to be a comon deerstealer. 


That about 2 September 1628 the Defend- 
ants Poole and Duswell went from Pooles 
house towards Newparke a litle before night 
and Poole caryed a deernet under his cloke, 
and Duswell had a long staffe, And about one 
of the clock after midnight the said Poole 
and the Defendant Garland came back to 
Pooles house with a deere in a sack, And 
presently after borrowed a mare of one of 
his neighbors and carryed the deere to Bris- 
toll, which deere was killed by them that 
night in Newparke as theis deponents 
beeleeve. 





SOME SHAKESPEAREAN RHYMES. | 


LD-FASHIONED pronunciations, now | 
confined to the rural districts, or pre- | 

served in nursery-rhymes, may be found in | 
poets whose careful ear throws light on the | 
good usage of the past. Some of the rhymes 
in Shakespeare’s plays merit attention from 
this point of view. 

The rhyme daughter—after is found in 
‘The Winter’s Tale,’ (IV, i, 27-28): 

A shepherd’s daughter, 

And what to her adheres, which follows after, 
Is the argument of Time. 
This may suggest the pronunciation 
“‘ dafter’’ (which is noted by Wyld, ‘ Short 
History of English’ [1927], p. 208), but the 
prevalence of the rhyme after—water (7. e.g. 
Fletcher’s ‘ Faithful Shepherdess,’ ~ 2 
17-18) and water—daughter suggests rather 
the pronunciation ‘‘ arter’’ and “‘ darter”’ 
which is still heard in the country. In 
‘King Lear’ (I, iv, 340 ff), the Fool rhymes 
caught her, daughter, slaughter, halter 
(‘‘ hawter ’’) and after, which shows that the 
“ft”? of the last word was not pronounced ; 
the word, was rather ‘‘awter’’ (which | 
also rhymes with water.) The Fool rhymes 
water with matter in the same play (III, | 
il, 81-82): 
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Exam, Richard Purnell. Inter. 14. 


Exam. Roland Poole. Inter. 2. 5. 


Maurice Kerry. libr. A. fo. 4. Inter. 9. 
Robert Ewen, lib. A. fol. 9. Int. 8. 9. 


1. Maurice Kerry lib. A. fo. 4. Inter 4, 

3. Robert Godfry lib. A. fo. 7. Int. 8. 9. 
That 2 Sept. 1628 he met the deft. Poole 
about midnight neer Newparke caryinge 
on a horse in a sack or cloth in bulk to 
the bignes of 2 bushels which he thinketh 
was a deere killed in that parke for that 
he was suspected to bee a comon deerstealer 
and there being noe path in that ground 
wher Poole then was. 

2. Robert Ewen lib. A. fo. Int. 9. the like 


more fully, 
G. O’F. 


When priests are more in word than matter; 
When brewers mar their malt with water; 
with other rhymes which, to us, are not 
quite accurate, such as tongues—throngs; 
field—build; the former may indicate the 
pronunciation ‘‘ tongs.’’ 

In a famous speech in ‘ Henry the Fifth’ 
(III, i, 33-34), we find the rhyme charge— 
George : 

The games afoot! 
Follow your spirit, and upon this charge 
Cry, “God for Harry! England and Saint 
George!” 

which recalls the rustic pronunciation 
‘‘ Jarge’’ heard to-day. In ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet ’ (I, ii, 20-21, 103-104), feast rhymes 
best and guest, indicating the pronunciation 
oe fest ”? : 


| This night I hold an old accustom’d feast, 


Whereto I have invited many a guest, 
and 


That I will show you shining at this feast, 
And she shall scant show well that now seems 
best. 

In ‘Lycidas’ (117-118), feast and quest 
rhyme; guests rhymes with feasts in Herrick’s 
Our modern 
use of ‘‘ fest ’’—still slangy or colloquial— 
may show a modern importation from the 
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German (cf. 
the German dumm) ; 
carry a Shakespearean flavour. 

In, ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ (V, i) 
dumb and tomb rhyme (334-335), as do gone 
and moan (340-341), and word and sword 
(349-350; this is an ‘‘eye-rhyme’’ even to- 


day); but in this scene the clowns hold | 


forth, and we need not assume an accurate 
rhyme intended. Perhaps the humour is in- 
tensified by an occasional false rhyme. 


(II, i, 207-208), In the same scene, heard— 
beard (202-203) might be considered another 
““eye-rhyme,’’ but we find heard—beard in 
Sonnet xii, and may assume that beard was 
pronounced as we pronounce bird to-day, 
though the pronunciation ‘‘ heerd ” uncom- 
mon in rural districts—at least in America— 
now. In the same play (IV. iii. 145-146) 
swear—hear is found; also (116-117) swear 
—were. The pronunciation ‘‘hair’’ is not 
indicated, however, in ‘ The Rape of Lucrece ’ 
(631, 633), were and appear rhyme, which 
seems to show that Shakespeare said 
“* sweer,’’ ‘‘ weer’’ like the modern we’re”’ 
(for ‘‘ we [a]re’’)—though the latter had 
changed to ‘‘ware’’ (cf ‘‘ wih]ere’’) by 
Pope’s time. 
‘Rape of the Lock’ (III, 45-46) : 

The skilful nymph reviews her force with care; 
“Let Spades be trumps!” she said, and 

trumps they were, 


may show the pronunciation of a limited 


circle—the Court group—and it is not un- | 
known to-day; but the more common pro- | 


nunciation, in America at least, is between 
the Shakespearean ‘‘ 
“ware ’’—a sound rhyming with “ her. 

Speak—break (Sonnet xxxiv) may be an 
“‘ eye-rhyme,”’ though it suggests the Irish- 


man’s ‘‘ spake”’ (present tense) ; 


9 


they are found in the brogue, also. The 
rhyme foul—bowl—owl 


IV, i, 139-141), indicates the pronunciation 


*“boul’’? (-ou- as in our);that of wit and | 


yet (ibid., IV, ii, 35-36), the pronunciation 


“‘yit,’’? which is still heard from the unedv- | 
(Wit—nit is found, ibid., IV, i, 149- | 
| the difficulties which a foreigner experiences 


cated. 
150.) 

The common 
©.8., 
‘ The Passionate Pilgrim,’ xix: 


Live we me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove... 


“ce 


eye- -thyme” love—prove (cf | 


‘‘dumb” for ‘‘ stupid ’’—from | 
a ‘‘gab-fest ’’ does not | é 
| Passionate Pilgrim,’ xvi 


Such | 
assonance as lady and may be (or maybe) was | 
not uncommon in the Elizabethan poets; we | 
find it, for example, in ‘ Love’s Labour Lost’ | 


The famous couplet from the | 


weer’ and the Popian | 


if early | 
pronunciations survive in America, perhaps 


‘ Love’s Labour Lost,’ | 


‘Love’s Labour Lost,’ IV. ii, 109, 111; | 


—which may be Marlowe’s lines) may not 
show the pronunciation ‘‘ loove,’’ for in ‘ The 
(attributed to 
Shakespeare) we find the rhyme Jove—love, 
This may be an “‘ eye-rhyme,”’ too, it would 
be hard to say which of the three values of 
the vowel had impressed itself on the other 
two, if love, Jove, and prove rhymed in 
Shakespeare’s day. Sometimes a pun, as 
well as a rhyme, throws light on pronuncia- 
tion, as in the famous ‘‘ Now is it Rome 
indeed, and room enough ”’ (‘ Julius Cesar,’ 
I, ii, 156), though whether Rome was Pro- 
nounced “room” or room, ‘‘rome”’ is not 
clear. Rolfe gathers evidence to show that 
perhaps the modern pronunciation of Rome 
was beginning to be heard, though the usual 
pronunciation seems to have been -o0-. He 
cites, amon gother references, 1, ‘ Henry VI’ 
(III, i), where the Bishop of Winchester says, 
‘*Rome shall remedy this,’? and Warwick 
replies, ‘‘ Roam thither, then,’’ and notes 
that ‘‘in our day, ‘loom’ is the rustic pro- 
nunciation of loam.’ It is possible, then, 
that Jove was pronounced ‘‘ Joove,’’ and that 
the above rhyme was perfect. Evil—devil, 
another common rhyme (cf. ‘ The Passionate 
Pilgrim,’ ii (a sonnet ascribed to Shakes- 
peare, 5, 7) may be an ‘“‘eye-rhyme,’’ al- 
though it suggests the dialectic ‘‘ deevil’’— 
and perhaps both words were pronounced 
‘* ee] ’’—‘* deel’? (which the meter here per- 
mits) The same rhyme is found in ‘ Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle’ (pr. 1575, but perhaps 
dating from 1553-4), III, ii, 11-12; at the 
end of the (25-26) we find the rhyme weel— 
neele (needle), Worth—forth (‘ A Lover's 
Complaint,’ 267, 269) may show a pronuncia- 
tion ‘‘ furth ’”’ preserved in ‘‘further.”’ 

In general, Shakespeare’s rhymes hold to- 
day in a surprising prcportion, though it 
must be confessed that perhaps both words 
which rhyme for us are not now pronounced 
as he pronounced them; for instance, Pope 
rhymes totl—spoil, but pronounced them 
‘‘tile’’ and ‘“‘spile.”’ Shakespeare’s pronun- 
ciation of Rome and roam as ‘‘ room’? has 
been noted. We distinguish between the 
‘‘ tears’? which we shed when sorrowful, and 
the ‘‘ tears’? which a nail might inflict on 
our clothes, only by pronunciation; it is 4 
voicing of ‘the obvious to call attention to 


when he finds two sounds indicated by one 
spelling. Shakespeare rhymes tears—wears 
(‘Rape of Lucrece,’ 680, 682) : 


| For with the nightly linen that she wears 


He peng her piteous clamours in her head; 
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Cooling his hot face in the chastest tears 
That ever modest eyes with sorrow shed, 
which suggests, not the pronunciation | 
“wares’’? of to-day, but ‘‘ weers ’’—like 
“weer” (were) and ‘‘ sweer’’ (swear) noted | 
above. 

In writing, we make no distinction between 
the present and the past of the verb “‘ read,”’ 
and there are plenty of words which rhyme | 
with both sounds: bead, mead, etc., with the | 
present; lead (the noun), stead, etc., with 
the past. Spelling is a poor guide to pronun- 
ciation—-though if. sptte and night, hawk and 
balk, rhyme now, we may assume they did in 
Shakespeare’s time (‘The Rape of Lucrece,’ 
762-763; 694, 696)—and the Elizabethan 
spelling was even more erratic than is ours, 
though perhaps as good a guide to pronun- 
ciation; but often a dialectic pronunciation 
survives—or a rhyme in some ballad or jingle 
--which throws light on early pronunciations. 

Ropert WITHINGTON. 

Northampton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 





MAD DOG LORE. 


HAVE in my possession a number of old 
MS. ‘“‘cures’’ for bites from mad dogs, 
requiring superstitious rites and ceremonies | 
to make them effective. Indeed, most fam- | 
ilies had their own local treatment carefully | 
copied into their Bible, cookery, or) 
“simples ’’ book, or amongst the recipes for | 
“doctoring cattle.’? Turning from them to | 
the ‘English Physician’ (1741), one finds | 
about a score of suggested methods of prevent- | 
ing a person, or other animal, bitten by a} 
mad dog, from catching the contagion. As | 
most of the dogs supposed to be suffering from | 
rabies were secbeldy immune, the quaint 
“cures? would be counted ‘‘ most sure and 
excellent,’? as indeed, some of them are | 
labelled. One much advocated is the herb | 
“ All-heal,’? otherwise Hercules’ All-heal, 
or Hercule’s Woundwort, because it is sup- 
posed that Hercules learned its virtues from | 
Chiron, when he studied physic with him. 
The old book mentioned tells us : 

It is under the dominion of Mars; hot, biting, | 
&choleric; and remedies what evils Mars assists 
the body of man with, by sympathy; as vipers’ 
flesh attracts poison... . It is excellent good 
for the grief of the sinews, itch, stone, the 
biting of mad dogs, & venomous beasts, & 
purgeth choler very gently. 


Angelica is another herb highly recom- | 
mended, thus : 
It is an herb of the sun in Leo. Let it be | 


gathered when he is there, the moon applying ' 


| very much older than this. 


to his good aspect. Let it be gatherd either in 
his hour, or in the hour of Footie. Let Sol 
be angular; observe the same in gathering the 


| herbs of other planets, & you may happen to do 
| wonders. . 


. . The root in powder made up into 
a plaister with a little pitch, & laid on the 


| biting of mad dogs, or any other venomous 
| creatures, doth wonderfully help. 


One presumes that good housewives had 
these herbs gathered in readiness for the 
attacks of mad dogs, otherwise the person 
bitten seems likely to have had to wait some 
time for his ‘‘cure’’ Balm-leaves exter- 
nally applied ‘‘ are a remedy against the 
sting of a scorpion, and the biting of mad 
dogs,’’ whilst wood-betony, the dwarf-elder, 
an ointment made of the juice of the fig-tree 
and hog’s-grease; garlick and powdered 
roots of gentian, amongst many other herbs, 
are more cures for the bites of mad dogs. Of 
the latter powder we are told 

It helps agues of all sorts & the yellow jaun- 
dice, as also the bots in cattle. When kine are 
bitten on the udder by any venomous beast, do 
but stroke the place with the decoction, & it 
will instantly help them. 


J. Farrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 


(HANGING LONDON.—After the Angel, 
the Elephant. If the London County 
Council (Improvements) Bill becomes law, 
the Elephant and Castle Tavern will dis- 
appear, though it is good to notice that its 
name will survive in the title of the new 
“* Elephant Circus.” 
S. EF: 


A FRENCH SONG.—In ‘ Songs and Slang 

of the British Soldier, 1914 - 1918,’ 
edited by J. Brophy and E. Partridge (Schol- 
artis Press), several versions are given of 
‘ Mademoiselle from Armenteers,’ and the 
air is given as ‘‘ French Music-Hall Tune ”’ ; 
in the preface it is stated to be ‘‘ a 1915 
song.’’ I certainly cannot remember it 
earlier than the Spring of that year, when I 
first went to France, but I have the strongest 
recollection from older soldiers, that it was 
sung in the previous autumn, and that it was 
I think my 
information came from two more senior offi- 
cers, whose opinion I would respect, that it 
was a survival of Marlborough’s wars; but 
unfortunately both these men were killed and 
I cannot cite any other authority. Certainly 


| I never heard the song referred to as ‘ Made- 


moiselle from Armenteers ’ till very late on in 
the war, or indeed after it: it always went 
under the name of ‘‘ Parley-vous.’’ 

J. S. €. 
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BARRY CORNWALL.—A copy of a letter | 


in my collection by Barry Cornwall, 


B.W. Proctor, is enclosed. 


There are one or two points in it which I | 
think will be of interest to your readers, and | 


one I would like someone to elucidate. 


25, Store Street, Bedford Square. 
Tuesday. 

Dear Sir, 

I send you Coleridge’s Wallenstein and his 
earlier poems (some of which you will per- 
ceive have been incorporated with the Sybilline 
Leaves). I send you a little sketch of mine 
(Peleus & Thetis) written and printed before 
Endymion came out, and to which, more especi- 
ally to the last part, the Hymn of Diana bears 
a stronger resemblance in point of style than to 
the hymn to Pan. I do this in order to exone- 
rate myself from plagiarism. In truth my 
Hymn was sketched before I ever read the 
address to Pan. I have added something you 
will see. If then, I have improved it a Tittle, 
ou like it, it is of course at your service— 
ut I would rather that you should print it 
without my name, as I was nearly losing a 
client sometime since because it was conjectured 
I had been guilty of the Sin of Poetry—This is 
all very silly but unfortunately for the present 
I must be an “ Anonny Mouse” as the author 
of Highgate Tunnel says. 

Yours truly, 
. W. Proctor. 

Remember half past five! Of course I can 
have no other objection to appear in good com- 
pany than what I have mentioned. The 3 lines 
against which I have placed an x were added 
by a friend. 

(To Charles Ollier). 


In the above letter, can any reader iden- 
tify the author of ‘ Highgate Tunnel ’? 


F. L. PLeapweE Lt. 
pee Club, Washington, D.C., 


ORNTON ABBEY: PETER DELLA 

VIGNA.—In Hunter’s ‘ English Mon- 
astic Libraries ’ (1881), p. 25, under ‘ Thorn- 
ton’ (which I take to be Thornton Abbey in 
Lincolnshire, founded in 1139), the MSS. 
enumerated include ‘ Peter de Vencis, pro 
Frederico contra Pontificem Romanum.’ 
Peter della Vigna, legal adviser and poet at 
the court of the Emperor Frederick ITI (1194- 
1250) is credited with having written a treat- 
ise ‘De potestate imperiali,’ in support of 
his master’s claims, which Innocent IV. 
thought of enough importance to demand 
another written by himself. M. Huillard- 
Bréholles, in his ‘ Vie et correspondence de 
Pierre de la Vigne’ (1865), p. 144, states 
that both Peter’s thesis on the imperial posi- 
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‘tion and the Pope’s reply are now lost. Yet 
| the MS, mentioned by Hunter as being once 
at Thornton Abbey suggests by its title that 
it may have been the work which M. Huil. 
| lard Bréholles calls ‘ De potestate imperiali.’ 
| Does anyone know where the Library of 
Thornton Abbey went, or from what source 
Hunter got his information about its con- 
| tents ? 


| 


WIti1am SeEnror. 
PAR YAI YOGIS.—Sakhi Sarwar is the 


name of a great uncanonical Muslim 
saint of the Panjab, venerated by the peas. 
antry, Muslim, Hindu and Sikh alike. The 
legends about him are innumerable, and to 
his shrine at Nigaha at the foot of the Sulai- 
man Mountains, on the Indian north-west 
frontier, go annually innumerable pilgrims, 
Their numbers are kept up by the active 
missionary propaganda of hereditary attend- 
ants at his shrine, called mujawirs, who act 
as bharains or bards and sing his praises 
everywhere. His fame has long spread also 
over the eastern border of the Panjab into the 
Saharanpur District of the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh. In that district flour. 
ishes a Hindu Jat sect called Far Yai Yogis, 
who are initiated at ten or twelve years of 
age into the cult of Sakhi Sarwar and act 
as his missionaries to collect funds and pil- 
grims. This name Far Yai Yogi is a puzzle, 
Can anyone tell me the derivation of Far Yai 
and what the title means? 

R. C. Tempe. 


RTHUR POLLARD, CONSUL AT 
ALEPPO, 1751.—Wanted, any informa- 
tion regarding the above named, who had a 
daughter who married Samuel Lewin, of 
Broadfield, Co. Radnor, who appears to have 
inherited Hide Hall, in the parish of San- 
don, Co, Herts, formerly the property of the 


Miller family, descendants of Matthew 
Miller, rector of Buckland, Surrey, 1626- 
1674-5. 

P. D. M. 


IR HUMPHREY MILLER: NICHOLAS 
MILLER, 1732.—In August, 1732, let- 
ters of administration (P.C.C.) were granted 
to Mary Miller, widow, and to Sir Hunm- 
phrey Miller, father of Nicholas Miller, late 
of Enfield (deceased in the parish of St. 
Giles in the Fields, London). In September 
of the same year a similar grant was made 
to Robert Gardiner, principal creditor. 
I am anxious to identify Sir Humphrey 
Miller, and his son, Nicholas. ' 
Sir Humphrey Miller, Baronet, of Oxon 
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Hoath, Co. Kent, died in 1709, leaving no 
successor. His father was Nicholas, and he 
had a brother and, a son so named. 

P. D. M. 


cama vive HOUNDS. — I have 

reasons for wishing to consult the two 
books—of which I give the titles below—with 
the least possible delay :— 

Capt. F, Chapman: ‘The Wensleydale 
Hounds, past and present, 1775-1907,’ pub. 
in 1907. 

Capt. F. Chapman: ‘ Gun, Rod and Rifle,’ 
pub. in 1908. 

Can any of your readers tell me where 
copies of these books may be seen? or, prefer- 
ably, lend me copies for consultation ? 

Hueéu S. GLapsTone. 


Capenoch, Thornhill, 
Dumfriesshire. 


E MISSES TERNAN. — I should be 

extremely grateful for any information 
your readers can give me regarding Miss 
Maria Ternan and Miss Ellen Lawless Ter- 
nan. The former acted in Wilkie Collins’s 
play ‘The Frozen Deep,’ and Charles Dickens 
had a high opinion of her ability. To Miss 
Ellen L. Ternan Dickens left a legacy of 
£1,000. It is possible that Maria and Ellen 
were sisters and that they were daughters of 
Mrs. Frances Eleanor Ternan (née Jarman), 


CHARLES C. OSBORNE. 


ANDREW MELVILLE’S COMMON- 

PLACE BOOK.—Andrew Melville, Mas- 
ter of the Aberdeen Song School towards the 
middle of the seventeenth century, compiled 
a Commonplace Book, the MS. of which in 
1889 belonged to Mr. John Anderson, then 
residing in Porchester Terrace, London. Can 
any of your readers indicate its present 
locality ? 

C. Sanrorp TERRY. 

King’s College, Old Aberdeen. 


SHAKESPEARE IN THE ABBEY.—Who 
was responsible for the statue to Shake- 
speare in Westminster Abbey ?—the mis- 
quotation from ‘The Tempest ’—the figures 
at the base representing Queen Elizabeth, 
Francis Bacon and Essex ? 
A. H. 


THE AUTHORISED VERSION. — Who 
_ Were the translators of the Bible (auth- 

orised version, 1611)? Was there any one 

person entrusted with the final editing ? 


A. H. 





(HESWARDINE: COTAMORE.—Several 
place-names in Shropshire have the ter- 
mination ‘‘-wardine,’’ e.g., Cheswardine, 
Shrawardine, etc., and so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, this is peculiar to Shrop- 
shire. What does this termination signify? 

What kind of an article of clothing (pre- 
sumably Irish) is a ‘‘ cotamore?’’ ‘O. E. D.’ 
does not mention the word. 


Suirtey H. Harper. 


ARWICK’S BENCH.—May I ask whe 

ther one of your readers could say whe- 

ther any historical interest attaches to—or 

what is the origin of—the name Warwick’s 

Bench, now applied to a part of the Guild- 
ford downs in Shalford parish? 


CHARLES MALLET. 
Millbrook House, Guildford. 


HEESE HILL.—There is a Cheese Hill 
near Winchester which is called Chus 
Hulle in a charter temp. Edward III. Are 
there are other natural features called 
‘* Cheese,’? and if so, where are they and 
what are old forms of the name? 
T. F. G. Dexter. 
Perranporth. F 


ECORDS OF MERCHANT SHIPS. — 
Can any of your readers tell me where 
I am likely to find information regarding a 
merchant ship, probably from the Port of 
London, named Potomock, the commander 
of which, Joseph Shakespear, died beyond 
seas in 1740 or 1741. 
J. SHAKESPEAR, 
Lt.-Col. 
18, Oakley Crescent, 
London, S.W.3. 


LD SONGS.—I should like to get hold of 
the words, and, if possible, the tunes 
they were sung to, of the following songs: 
‘ Bright Phoebus,’ ‘Old Jowler,’ ‘The Grey 
Eye of Morning.’ They were sung by a 
huntsman of the Swimington over a hundred 
years ago, and are mentioned by Vyner in . 

his book. 
F. L. Woortey. 


OURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED.—Could 
~ of your readers give me the source of 
the following quotation : 

He whose ear is untaught to enjoy the har- 
monious discord of the birds, travels alone 
when he might have company. : 

W. Lvagp. 
Major R.E. 
14, Wood Lane, Falmouth. 
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Replies. 


COL. JOHN CAMPBELL, OF 


BLACKRIVER, JAMAICA. 
(clviii. 129). 


MY notes on the above brought me a letter | 

from Colonel John Shakespear, of 18, | 
Oakley Crescent, London, S.W., who informed 
me that he descends from Elizabeth Currie, | 
the granddaughter of Col. John Campbell, | 
and authorizes me to make known the follow- | 
ing facts, which show that the Lyon Office 
Register must be correct, and, at the same | 
time, explain the problem of the entries in | 
the Prayer Book. | 

My correspondent states that he has a copy | 
of Col. John Campbell’s will, which men- 
tions the following :— 

(1) Testator’s late wife (unnamed) and her | 
nieces, Elizabeth Hall and Susannah Row. 

(2) Testator’s present wife, Elizabeth Camp- | 
bell, who, with his son, Colin, is named | 
Executrix ; and the will runs: ‘‘ My further | 
desire and request is that my children and | 
relatives treat my said wife with all due) 
respect and tenderness as their best friend | 
and benefactress.’? From this it is obvious | 
that she was not the mother of any of his | 
children. 

(3) Testator’s daughter, Anna Currie, and | 
his grandchildren, John, Colin and Eliza- | 
beth Currie, 

(4) Testator’s nephew, James Campbell, of | 
Hanover Parish. This is obviously James C, | 
of Orange Bay, the eldest son of testator’s | 
eldest brother, Dugald of Kilmorie. James’s | 
children, John and Elizabeth, are also men- | 
tioned as under sixteen years old. 

(5) The heirs of testator’s nephew, Peter, 
who hold half the Fish River Estate. This | 
is presumably James’s younger brother, 
Patrick, who got Kilmorie, Patrict and 
Peter being considered in Scotland to be the 
same name, 

(6) Testator’s nephew, Dugald Campbell, 
of Hanover Parish, who is stated to be ‘‘ son 
of John.’’ There seems to be an error here, 
since none of the testator’s sisters married 
a John Campbell—at least, according to the 
Auchinbreck Genealogies, which are a con- 
temporary record. There is also a bequest of 
a female slave to said Dugald’s daughter 
(unnamed), who must therefore have been 
resident in Jamaica. I think ‘‘ son of John ”’ 
should read ‘‘ son of Colin.’? One of the sis- 
ters married Colin Campbell of Attichuan, 





whose son, Dugald, went to Jamaica. 

(7) Testator’s nephew, John C., Con. 
mander of the ship St. Elizabeth. This 
must be the John C., ‘‘shipmaster of Lop. 
don,’’ mentioned in the Genealogies as ano 
ther son of Dugald of Kilmorie. 

(8) Testator’s nephew, Colin C., who has 
a legacy of £1,500, and ‘‘if free,’’ is to b 
given to the management of the property in 
St. Elizabeth parish—that is, the main 
estate, containing Hodges Great House. | 
will return to him later. 

(9) James and John C., and their thre 
sisters, children of testator’s brother, Dun. 
can. These are mentioned in the Genealo 
gies, with other children of Duncan, who was 
a Glasgow merchant. 

(10) Testator’s nephew, Archibald C., of 
Knockbuie, who has charge of testator’s son, 
William, who has been some years ‘‘in an 
afflicted state.’’ Archibald is proved by the 
Public Records to be a son of testator’s bn. 
ther, Colin. 

(11) Testator’s niece, Jean Campbell, sis. 
ter of his nephew, Rev. Neil C., Principal of 
Glasgow University. This ought surely t 
read ‘‘ daughter of his brother, Rev. Neil (.” 
The ‘ Fasti. Eccles, Scot.’ state that this Neil 
was ordained in 1702 and, after being min- 
ister of Rosneath from 1716 to 1728, resigned 
his incumbency to become Principal of the 


| University, and died in 1761 in the 59th 


year of his ministry. The ‘ Fasti’ further 
state that he was ‘‘son of Major John C., of 


| Clennarie, who was a son of the 9th Earl 


of Argyll,” and that he was educated by his 


| stepfather, Patrick Campbell of Torblaren, 


minister of Glenaray; and the Auchinbreck 
Genealogies state that this Patrick (who was 
the father of Col. John of Blackriver) mar- 
ried Jean Campbell, ‘‘ daughter to Penny- 
more and relict of Campbell of Clennarie.” 
The detail about the Earl of Argyll is, of 
course, rubbish; for the Argyll Sasines (iv. 
192) show Neil as grandson of ‘‘. . . Camp 
bell sometime of Clennarie.’’ But, we may 
obviously accept it that his mother remarried 
the above Rev. Patrick C., which would make 
Neil the testator’s half-brother—not his 
nephew. If I remember rightly, one of 
Neil’s daughters (perhaps Jean) was_ the 
mother or mother-in-law of Capt. Bligh, o 
the Bounty—I know there was some connet- 
tion. 

The reader may be surprised that the will 
should contain the errors I have indicated. 
But I do not think it need disturb us. It 
would have been drawn up by a Jamaical 
lawyer, who must certainly have got a little 
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muddled over instructions that included such 
4 welter of Campbells, 

Let us now consider the testator’s nephew, 
Colin Campbell (8). If, as is probable, he 
assumed the management of Hodges, it seems 
to me quite likely that he might write down 
in the Prayer Book the details of his uncle’s 
funeral. This at once removes the main 
dificulty that previously confronted us; and 
it is interesting as showing how easy it is 
to draw a perfectly logical (yet erroneous) 
conclusion when a trifling detail of evidence 
is unknown. In this case the detail was the 
management of Hodges; and I cheerfully 
acknowledge that I was mistaken in my infer- 
ence. The nephew, therefore, was obviously 
the husband of Mary Tomlin—the testator 
oly having the one son named Colin, the 
husband of Margaret Foster. 

Who, then, was this nephew? The Gene- 
alogies show us that the testator only had 
two nephews of the name, sons respectively of 
his brothers, Dugald of Kilmorie and Dun- 
can, the Glasgow merchant; and as they state 
that Dugald’s son, Colin went to Jamaica, 
there can be little doubt that this was he— 
and that the Lyon Office Register is correct. 

For the rest, Col. Shakespear tells me that 
the wording on the tomb does read “‘ their 
eldest son’? but that the date of death there 
iven must be wrong, since the Jamaican 
stows show that Col. John Campbell was 
buried on 27 Jan., 1739/40. He also states 
that the Registers show the baptism of Lean- 
ard, son of John and Catherine Campbell, on 
1 April, 1709. As he was not mentioned in 
his father’s will, he must have died young. 


H. CaMpBELt. 
Kyrenia, Cyprus. 


(ERMAN BARONAGE (clviii. 369). — 
“ Unless the original patent definitely lays 
it down that the title shall pass to the 
children of daughters (which is so exceed- 
ingly unlikely that it is scarcely worth in- 
quiring into), the German title in question 
would on no account pass to the descendants 
of the lady. The general rule in Germany 
is perfectly clear—all the sons and daughters 
of a baron are styled ‘‘baron’”’ and 
“baroness,’’ and all the sons and daughters 
of such sons in tail male for ever, but not 
the issue of such daughters. British works 
of reference betray gross ignorance on this 
point. For instance, our Peerages give (or 
used to give) the title of ‘‘ Prince of Min- 
delheim ’? to the Dukes of Marlborough. 
This title was granted to the first Duke by 
the Holy Roman Emperor; but as the later 








Dukes descend from his daughter, the title 
did not pass to them, and their claim is 
ignored by the ‘ Almanach de Gotha.’ 


H. CAMPBELL. 
Kyrenia, Cyprus. 


ADDISON (clviii. 406). — The inscription 

referred to records that Mrs. Addison 
‘“dyed’’ 30 Sept., 1715. It has been stated 
that this lady was the mother of Joseph 
Addison. His father, Dean Lancelot Addi- 
son, Rector of Milson, married (1) Jane, 
daughter of Nathaniel Gulston, and sister of 
the Bishop of Bristol. She died about 1686 
(vide ‘ N. and Q.’ 5S. vi. 350). He married 
(2) Dorothy Danvers, who died in 1719, a few 
days after Joseph’s decease, and was buried 
at Shaberston, Leicester. Joseph Addison had 
left all his property to his widow, and an 
annuity of £50 to his stepmother (vide ‘ N. 
and Q.’ 5 8S. vi. 173, and vii. 31). It is clear, 
then, that the tablet does not refer to Addi- 
son’s mother. According to the ‘ Westminster 
Register’ (J. L. Chester, 1876), Mrs. Addi- 
son (referred to on the tablet) was buried on 
Oct. 2, 1715, and ‘‘ was probably of the 
household of one of the Prebendaries or other 
officials.”’ 

Water KE. GawtTHorp. 
11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


PIMLIco (clviii. 408, 445). — Said to be 

so called from the proprietor of a place 
of amusement at Chelsea, of that name, in 
the early seventeenth century. 


Watter FE. GAwWTHORP. 


St. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL (clviii. 406).— 
According to Sir Christopher Wren’s 
measurements before the Great Fire, the 
total height of the old St. Paul’s (to the 
“Ball of copper gilt and Cross’’) was not 
over 460 ft. This calculation, however, was 
based on the probability of proportion, and 
Stow and Dugdale make the height consider- 
ably greater. Ferrey, the architect, has cal- 
culated from ancient surveys of the time of 
Edward II. that the total height from the 
ground was nearly 500 feet, the height of the 
central tower being 285 feet, and the spire 
208 ft. 
The height of the new Cathedral from the 
pavement to the Cross is 365 ft. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


About 1870 Mr. E. B. Ferrey prepared 
scale plans of Old St. Paul’s, and he worked 
out the following measurements :—Tower 
Steeple from ground level 285 ft.; lead cov- 
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| 
ered spire from base, 208 ft.; which after | Shoes, etc. . 
deducting 4 ft. for the parapet included in| The principle of prohibiting the importa. 
both, makes a total of 489 ft. Wren had | tion of certain articles obtains down to the 
calculated the base at 40 ft., the tower 260, | present day, when among other prohibited 
and the spire 200, to which he added the | goods, plumage and dangerous drugs may lk 
ball and Cross, 24 ft. 7 ins. Ferrey’s scale | cited. 
is generally accepted as correct. (3) Bugsby’s Hole is presumably situated 
The present St Paul’s Dome and ball and | in Bugsby’s Reach, which is that part of the 
Cross reach 365 ft. from the street, not | Lower Thames facing the entrance to the 
404 ft., as sometimes stated. East India Dock. I cannot quote the author. 
Great destruction was wrought by three | ity, but believe that it was in Bugsby’s Hole 
fires, 1444, 1561, 1666, and the spire was not | that the corpses of pirates hanged at Execu. 
rebuilt after 1561. ; _ | tion Dock were pinned down in the mud 
St. Peter’s, at Rome, is 437} ft., and Salis- | during the flowing and ebbing of three tides, 


bury, 404 ft. : 
Watter E. GAWTHoR?. | ®. R. Lerrwicu, 
11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. | 1, Ravenscroft Park, High Barnet. 


(clviii. 423). — A brief history of the | Seem as if there were some rustic ban- 
3rd The King’s Own Hussars will be found | re = “ Clerical Li In George Eliot's 
in ‘Records and Badges of Every Regiment | kindly Vic erical Life, . Mr. Gilfil, the 
and Corps,’ by H. M. Chichester and G, | N'Y Vicar, enjoyed making the saucy vil 
Burges-Short, 1895 | lage boy, Tommy, think meanly of his intel. 

‘ : W.F.G.___| lect with such questions as this : 
| Well, little corduroys, have they milked the 
EGENDS OF ANGELS (elviii. 135, 213, beg erg: 4 5 Ailes ie 

246, 285, 317).—A interesti lec- | uked the geese! y they don’t milk the 

tion of. legends pds sy inane (ra. ee oe: 
Michael, enriched also b reproductions of | Bsc ear east, how do the qustingn ay 
some famous pictures of this saint, appeared | 
in 1929 at the Orient-occident-Verlag (Stutt-| Streatham. 
gart, Hague, London). The editor is Nora | : z 
Stein, the title is ‘Aus Michaels Wirken.’ | genes oye DECORATION (clviii 
| —— e decoration in question is 
iced staat F. Basten. — — Order of Military Merit, 
: ounded by Stanislaus Augustus in 1792, 
UERIES ON ‘MOLL FLANDERS’ | abolished the same year, and restored in 1807 

(clviii. 423).—4. Bugsby’s Hole, Bugs-| with gyi of the Duchy of War 
by’s Reach, about one mile long, from Black- | saw, under the Grand Mastership of King 
wall to Woolwich Reach, Bugsby’s Marsh is | Frederick Augustus of Saxony. When the 
also here. Bugsby’s Rents was on the site Russians took possession of Poland, the 
of Smithfield Market. Order continued a nominally independent 

J. ArpacH. existence, until the Emperor Nicholas gave 
(1) Th nibiti = esa f | pre ee but decreed the discontinuance 
e prohibition ‘of importation Of | of new distributions. The later (1831) form 
ee ne — ——— | of the Order is illustrated in Darke’ 
extraordinary lengths. e policy was dic-| Book of the Orders of Knighthood’ (1858), 
tated partly in order to protect the home | plate 75. a oe 
industries and partly from the fact that dur-| The letters ‘“‘S. A. P. R.’? (Sanctus An- 
ing a great part of that century this country | dreas Protector Russiae) also appear on the 
was at war and many articles consequently | Russian Order of St. Andrew, though the 
= sheading - a | 7 ns this Order is the Andrew Cross, not 
Mo anders’ appeared in , and at|a Maltese Cross. 
that date the list of prohibitions ran to nearly ‘ a 
a hundred and fifty articles. Among many 
others may be mentioned Arms and Ammuni- | “ [4 GIVE HIM GOSS, I RECKON” 
tion, Popish Books, Playing Cards, Chess- (clviii, 406).—Thornton’s ‘ An Ameri- 
men, Daggers, Dice, Goloches, Grid-irons, | can Glossary,’ without giving the origin of 
Harness, Hats, Holy-water, Stoups, Lace, this expression, states that ‘‘To give one 





Francis P. Marcuant, 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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—————— 


oss’ means “‘ to scold.’’ Quotations are given 
from ‘ Polly Peasblossom’s Wedding’ (1851), 
and Weir’s ‘ Simon Kenton’ (1852). 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Is it possible that this phrase is connected 
with one which Dr. C. T. Ontons contrib- 
uted, from Warwickshire, to the Supplement 
to Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Dictionary ’ 
(p. 119)? There the word “‘ goss’ is des- 
cribed as a substantive, used in the phrase 
“as tough as goss,’ meaning “‘ very tough in- 


deed.” ‘To give a person goss’’ might 
therefore mean ‘‘to give him something 
tough.”’ 


; L. R. M. Stracuan. 
Birmingham University. 


IDDLESEX: CRANFIELD (clviii, 386, 
429).—The Earldom of Middlesex was 
bestowed in September, 1622, on Lionel Cran- 
fiell (1675-1645), who had the year before 
been created Baron Cranfield. In 1621 also 
he had been made Lord High Treasurer. The 
title became extinct in 1674, on the death of 
the 3rd earl. The first earl’s daughter mar- 
ried Richard Sackville, 5th Earl of Dorset, 
and their son Charles, was created Earl of 
Middlesex in 1675. In 1677 he succeeded to 
the earldom of Dorset and the Middlesex 
title was borne by the Earls and Dukes of 

Dorset until 1843. 

C. Roy Hupteston, 


Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex, lived 
in the house at Chelsea, built by Sir Thomas 
More in 1520, and demolished by Sir Hans 
Sloane in 1740. There is an illustration of 
his tomb in Westminster Abbey and much 
information in Randall Davies’s ‘ The Great- 
est House in Chelsey’ (1914, 96-151). An 
interesting review of the book is at 11 S. 
ix. 479. 

J. ARDAGH. 


In Peter Cunningham’s Handbook it is 
stated that in the Chapel of St. Benedict, 
Westminster Abbey, there is among others 
the tomb of ‘‘ Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Mid- 
dlesex and Lord High Treasurer in the reign 
of James I (died 1645).’’ he also states that 
Beaufort House, Chelsea, was conveyed in 
1619, to ‘‘ Lionel Cranfield (Lord Treasurer 
Middlesex) ’? and that he sold it to Charles I. 
He further states that Inigo Jones’s gateway 
was “built for the Lord Treasurer Middle- 
sex,’’ 

An old catalogue of portrait-prints includes 
five of ‘‘ Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Middle- 
sex, Lord Treasurer, resident at Copt Hall, 








Essex. d. 1645, and of Rachel Fane, Countess 
of Middlesex, buried at Tavistock, 1680.” 
The originals were by Vandyck, Hollar, 
Thane and Mytens. 

Burke’s ‘ Armory,’ 1851, gives :—‘‘ Cran- 
field (granted 1613): Ar. on a pale az. three 
fleurs-de-lis of the first. Crest: On a ducal 
coronet or, a fleur-de-lis between two ostrich 
feathers ar.”’ 

Watrer E. GAWTHORP. 

11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


Lionel Cranfield, merchant, of London, was 
created Baron Cranfield and Earl of Middle- 
sex. He was made Lord Treasurer of Eng- 
land, with other high offices, and effected 
great savings in expenses of Household and 
other departments. He was afterwards 
accused of bribery, extortion and other mis- 
demeanours, and although King James spoke 
in his favour in the Lords, hinting at his 
belief in Cranfield’s innocence, he was con- 
demned to loss of all his offices, imprisonment 
in tne Tower, payment of a large sum to the 
King, the loss of his seat, and he was for- 
bidden to come within the verge of the Court. 
He was released from the Tower, and lived 
in retirement till his death, when he was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Twice mar- 
ried, two sons survived him, who were suc- 
cessively second and third Earls. On the 
death of the third Earl in 1674 the peerages 
became extinct and estates devolved on their 
sister, the Countess of Dorset, whose eldest 
son Charles was created Earl of Middlesex 
and Baron Cranfield, and these honours 
being merged in the Dukedom of Dorset, 
became extinct with death of the Duke in 
1843. 

The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
gives a full notice of the 1st Earl. 


L. F. C. E. TotiemMacuHe. 


The title of Earl of Middlesex is an 
extinct one. It was first created in 1622. 
when it was bestowed on Lionel Cran- 
field, who was originally a merchant. He 
was knighted by James I in 1613, created a 
peer in 1622, and appointed Lord High 
Treasurer in the same year. A quarrel with 
the Duke of Buckingham led to his downfall. 
He was fined £50,000 and sent to the Tower. 
He died in 1645 and was succeeded in his 
title by his two sons, both of whom died with- 
out male issue, the younger in 1674. The 
title then became extinct. In 1675 it was re- 
vived in favour of Charles, Lord Buckhurst, 
a nephew of the third Farl of Dorset, who 
subsequently became sixth Earl of Dorset in 
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1677. His mother was Frances Cranfield, 
sister and heiress of Lionel, third Earl of 
Middlesex, to whose estates he succeeded in 
1674. The title of Earl of Middlesex was 
borne by the Earls and Dukes of Dorset 
until 1843, when the fifth Duke of Dorset 
died without male issue, and both titles 
became extinct. 
H. Askew. 


AVILE OF RUFFORD ABBEY (clviii. 
387). — The following particulars of the 
Savile family, taken from ‘ Biographia Hali- 
faxiensis,’ Vol. i., by J. Horsfall Turner, 
may be of use to Mrs. Matrsy VERRILL. 

Thomas Savile of Lupset, married Mar- 
garet, daughter of Thomas Balforth (Bas- 
ford), and had with other issue a son John 
Savile of Lupset. 

John Savile married, 12 Henry VIII, Ann, 
daughter of William Wiatt, and widow of 
John Spilman, by whom he had a son, Henry 
Savile of Lupset and Barrowby. The latter 
married Joan, daughter and heiress of Wil- 
liam Vernon of Barrowby, and, with other 
issue, had Sir George Savile, the first baronet. 

Sir George Savile, created a baronet, 
9 James I, married (1) Mary, daughter of 
George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, and (2) 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Edward Ascough, 
of South Kelsey. By his first wife he had 
Sir George Saville of Rufford. (Dugdale in 
his ‘ Baronage,’ Vol. ii, p. 463, has omitted 
this Sir George). 

Sir George Savile married (1) Sarah, 
daughter and co-heir of John Rede, of Cotes- 
brook, Northants, but had no issue, and (2) 
Ann, daughter of Sir William Wentworth 
of Woodhouse, sister to the Earl of Strafford. 

By his second marriage Sir George had 
issue Sir George, who died unmarried, and 
Sir William, who married Ann, daughter of 
Thomas, Lord Coventry, and had _ issue, 
amongst others, George Savile, Earl of 
Halifax. 

Rufford Abbey passed to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury at the Dissolution. It became 
associated with the Saville family by the 
marriage of Sir George Savile, 1st Baronet, 
with Mary, daughter of George Talbot, Earl 
of Shrewsbury. Their son Sir George Savile, 
as stated above, was described as of Rufford. 

The 1st Earl (or probably better Marquis) 
of Halifax removed, according to Thoresby, 
his residence from Thornhill to Rufford. 

Thomas Saville of Lupset, mentioned 
earlier, was the third son of Sir John Savile 
of Thornhill. H. AsxKew. 





XECUTIONS IN REIGN OF WILLIAM 
I, (clviii. 405)—The section on ‘ Poli- 
tical History’ in the ‘ V.C. History of Dur. 
ham,’ Vol. ii, in a recital of the events which 
occurred after the murder of Bishop Walcher 
at Gateshead in 1080, says—‘‘ Odo, bishop of 
Bayeux, at the head of a large force, devas. 
tated the whole district, both innocent and 
guilty suffering alike; ‘they reduced nearly 
the whole land into a wilderness. The mis. 
erable inhabitants, who trusting in their 
innocence had remained in their homes, wer 
either beheaded as criminals or mutilated by 
the loss of some of their members’.’’ The 
authority for the statement was Simeon, 
‘ Hist. Eccl. Dun.’ (Rolls Ser.), i. 339. 
Beheading and mutilation was evidently 
no uncommon thing in the Conqueror’s reign, 
although these punishments appear to have 
been restricted to the lower orders of society, 


H. Askew. 


‘“(VYHURN ” IN PLACE-NAMES (elviii. 

29, 67). — It may interest Mr. R. 
HepcER Wattace to learn that I have just 
come across one more instance of the word 
‘“Churn’’ as a place-name. 

On the north-west of the island of Farne, 
about a couple of miles distant from Ban- 
burgh, a long deep fissure through the hard 
whinstone rock is met with. This is called 
the Churn, and it extends from the sea into 
the island for some distance, being partly 
bridged over with rock, and having an open- 








ing upward at the farther end. When a gale 
is) blowing from the north, the water at half- 
tide is driven up with such violence into 
this chasm that a column of foam is forced 
up to a height of 90 ft., distinctly seen from 
Monkshouse or Bamburgh. (See Tomlinson, 
‘ Comprehensive Guide to Northumberland ’). 


H. ASKEw. 


a WwHa's AUGHT YE? ”’ (clviii. 368, 412, 

428).—The Rev. J. E. Hull contributed 
to The Vasculum, Vols. viii. and ix. a series 
of articles on ‘A Grammar of Tyneside,’ in 
which the following is found under the head- 
ing of ‘Interrogative Pronouns’: 

These are whee (=E. who), which, what. The 
possessive of “ whee” is “ whee’s” and there 
is no objective form. A most peculiar phrase 
is ‘“‘ Whee’s aa that? ” (whose is that?) which 
defies analysis. There is a Cumbrian idiom 
which is quite grammatical—‘ Whee aas that?” 
(who owns that?): but it is not general and in 
Upper Tyne, Upper Wear, and Upper Tees the 
form is “ Whee’s owe that?” I can personally 
vouch for these. 

H. Askew. 
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The Library. 
The Little Oxford Dictionary of Current 
English. Compiled by George Ostler. 
(Oxford, the Clarendon Press. 2s. net). 


R. Ostler, who had served for forty-four 

years on the composing and reading staff of 
the Clarendon Press, was given the task of 
responding to popular demand for a diction- 
ary which should cover the same ground as 
the ‘ Pocket Oxford Dictionary ’—if not more 
—but be still smaller—a demand which at the 
frst blush might certainly seem impossible. 
He compiled the dictionary sy revised 
all the proofs, and prepared the appendix of 
Abbreviations; but he died before the last 
stages of the work had been accomplished. 
This little book is, in truth, something of a 
wonder. Its range, first of all, is astonish- 
ing; it includes so large a proportion of 
modern colloquialisms, Americanisms; new 
scientific and technical terms; foreign words 
and phrases ; sporting terms and slang. Next 
the compactness and minuteness and number 
of its guiding marks and other indications 
cannot be over-praised. In particular, with 
this book in one’s pocket one should never 
be at a loss for the right pronunciation. It 
usefully marks with an asterisk the words— 
pretty numerously admitted—originating in 
or used chiefly in the United States, Foreign 
phrases are placed within the main alphabet 
and marked with a parallel sign. At the end 
of some definitions a black capital P 
will be observed, which ‘‘ indicates that 
the word defined is or appears to be a 








but competence to settle the question whe- 
ther a word is or is not proprietary 
disclaimed.’’ The definitions form one of the 
finest parts of the work ; 
one here and there to query, we have found a 
score in which the brevity and virtual com- 
pleteness have left us admiring. One page, 
however, surprised us by its y 
Headed ‘Forms for ordinary Letters,’ it 
such as every one knows (countenancing, too, 
“Yours, etc.’’ to a newspaper), and omits 
altogether the beginnings and endings and 
forms of address which numbers of people 


persons, high officials, ecclesiastics, and so 
on. Nor is the list of proper names quite 
what we should have hoped for. It includes 
some words surely unnecessary here such as 
“Cambridge ” and ‘‘ London,”’ but omits, for 
example, ‘‘ Buchan ”’ and “‘ Dalziel.’ How- 
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ever, the matters to criticise in these addenda 
do not amount to much. The Dictionary it- 
self is admirable, as we have said. 


Hertfordshire County Records: Vol. V. Ses- 
sions books, 1619-1657. Compiled under the 
direction of the Hertfordshire County 
Council by William Le Hardy. (Hertford, 
Longmore, Clerk of the Peace Office. 10s.). 

THIS volume differs in a most important 

respect from those which preceded it in 

that the name of every person and place and 
all the subjects which occur in the original 
documents are given place in it. There is 
no need to stress the great enhancement of | 
usefulness to students. It may also be held 
fortunate that the change was decided upon 
in time to include the years of the Civil War 
and most of the Commonwealth. However, 
the great struggle has left fewer traces in 
the Hertfordshire Session-books than have the 
methods by which the Court provided for its 
sustenance from the area surrounding its 
place of residence. Both James I and 
Charles I spent a good deal of time at Theo- 
balds, to the great discomfort and damage of 
their Hertfordshire subjects. The entries 
concerning Theobalds offer substantial illus- 
stration both of the working of established 
exactions and of attempts to impose new 
ones, with the opposition these latter en- 
countered. 

The topics most in evidence are those con- 
nected with village life: buying and selling, 
upkeep of roads, regulations for loading and 
traffic, assessments, disputes and  mis- 
demeanours, dealing with the poor. The re- 


proprietary term, trade mark or the like; | ligious violence of the time is occasionally 


seen breaking out. 

Mr. Le Hardy provides an excellent pre- 
face setting out the most important entries, 
and this guidance is amplified by a good in- 
dex. These are records to be noted. 


New Testament Ethics: an Introduction. By 
C. Anderson Scott. (Cambridge University 
Press, 5s. net). 


[HE Hulsean Lectures for 1929, these essays 

attack the old subjects of goodness and 
sin, of man’s true relation to God, and the 
light thrown on this by Christianity, with 
vigour, freshness and simplicity. Again and 
again we find the writer re-stating command 


familiar bearing into notice. Moreover, in 
his treatment of the root principles of the 
Christian ethic, both from the positive and 
the negative side, he manages while keeping 
well within the main tradition to think and 
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to express himself as at first-hand. One of the | 
main requirements for a popular presenta- | 
tion of Christianity now-a-days is, we think, | 
a re-valuation of ‘“‘ originalitv’’ as this is | 
commonly understood. It would be a good | 
thing to try and estimate how far it 
is to the praise of doctrine that it should 
be ‘‘ original’’ in the sense of being now | 
taught for the first time, and how far and | 
where it is not so. Mr. Scott’s book has | 
several pages that may well make contribu- | 
tion to this. His own thought seems to be 
companioned chiefly by thinkers of modern | 
times, and perhaps some of the quotations he 
. brings up in support of his statements will | 
for some readers talk authority. We also | 
more than once found him in an excellent | 
way to get to the very heart of a topic | 
and then at the last moment unaccountably | 
swerving or missing—for example in his, 
discussion of ‘‘ hypocrite,” which is admir- | 
able up to a point; or on the rule of conduct 
‘‘ Do more than is asked of you.’’ However, 
there is so much that is illuminating, sug- 
gestive and inspiring in these pages that it | 
is but half-heartedly we admit they have 
some weaknesses. 


BooxKSELLERS’ CaTALOGUES. 

The 982nd Caxton Head Catalogue which 
we have recently received from Messrs. | 
JaMEs TREGASKIS AND Son is devoted to Eco- 
nomics, Political Science, Constitutional 
Law and Utopias. One of the first items to 
strike the attention is a first edition of 
Burke’s ‘ Vindication of Natural Society’ 
(1756: £30); another is Thomas Deloney’s 
‘The Honour of the Gentle Craft’ (of mak- 
ing shoes), a small quarto published in 1660 
said not to be in the British Museum and not 
to have appeared at any auction sale for 
forty years (£25). Then we note Fenestella’s 
‘De Magistratibus’ — Queen Elizabeth’s 
copy, from the Dunn _library—(1549-51: 
£160) and Fielding’s ‘ Enquiry into the | 
Causes of the Late Increase of Robbers,’ in | 
the first edition (1751: £10 10s.). The 
‘Pharetra Doctorum Philosophorum,’ printed | 
by Mentelin at Strassburg c. 1472 (£140); 
the Aldine Plato of 1513, two volumes, the 
first edition (£42); the ‘Speculum vitae 
humanae’ of Rodericus Zamorensis, brought 
out at Augsburg in 1471 (£80) and the 
‘ Tractatus de Contractibus Mercatorum’ of | 
Johannes Nider (Cologne, c. 1468: £57) are 
other examples of good items in Part I. | 
Part II (‘Special Subjects’) begins with 
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autographs of which by much the most impo. 
tant is a letter of Thomas Randolph, 

on a mission to Russia, addressed to Leica. 
ter (August, 1568: £46). Under ‘ Consti. 
tutional and International Law’ we note 
Trionfo’s essay on the temporal power— } 
summa potestate ecclesiastica ’ in a conten. 


| porary Augsburg binding (1473: £43). Hen 


also are a first edition of Barleyrac’s trans 
lation of Grotius—‘ Le Droit de la Guerp 
et de la Paix ’—(Amsterdam, 1724: £50). 


| three manuscript tracts of the seventeent) 





century bound together—i.e. (1) ny tale 


| Raleigh’s ‘ Letter to Prince Henry touchi 
| the modell of a shipp’; (2) tract (unpub 


lished) on the necessity of having “the 
offices of Lord Admiral of England and Lon 


| Warden of the Cinque-Ports executed by on 


and the same person’’; (3) Sir Jom 
Borough’s ‘ Sovereignty of the seas’ — the 
volume bearing the badge of the 9th Karl o 
Northumberland (£70); and Le Songe’s ‘ Dy 


| Vergier: lequel parle de la disputation du 
| clere et du chevalier ’—the edition printed 
_ by Le Petit Laurens for Jean Petit, having 


144 leaves (Paris, c. 1500: £105). Under 


| ‘Currency and Banking’ we have bound in 
| one volume the two works of Thomas Violet, 
| ‘An Appeal to Caesar’ 


and ‘A Petition 
against the Jews,’ both in first editions, 
1660 and 1661 respectively (£60). The items 
under, ‘Labour, Socialism, etc.,’ include 
Froben’s edition, printed at Basle, of Sir 
Thomas More’s ‘ Utopia,’ with other works 
(1519: £50) and the 1556 edition o 
‘ Utopia,’ printed by Abraham Vele (£65), 
which are followed by several copies of later 
editions of that work. Under ‘ Local Gor- 
ernment and Poor Law’ a good item ‘is 
Fielding’s ‘ Proposal for making an effectual 
Provision for the Poor,’ in the first edition 
(1753: £17 10s.) We may also notice from 


| other sections: William Sprigg’s ‘ A Modest 
| Plea for an Equal Commonwealth against 


Monarchy,’ from the library of Thomas 
Hollis (1659: £16 10s.); Hollis’s copy of 
‘ Cato’s Letters: or, Essay on Liberty,’ four 
volumes (1755: £28 10s.); and ten seven 
teenth century proclamations. ’ 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer querié 
privately. 


The Manager will be 


yporees to forward 
° “N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


, at their Offices, 20, High Street, High +: ee in 


the County of Bucks, and published at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C 
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